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i860, from the authors of the Afghan War when  Sir
Donald Stewart entered Kabul

The best part of Lord Lytton's Indian Ad-
ministration, his financial policy, was still incom-
plete. After the establishment of the Famine
Insurance Fund, already described, he proceeded
to harmonise the tariff with the principle of Free
Trade. The duties then imposed upon cotton
goods from Manchester were in their nature pro-
tective, and had as such been condemned by Lord
Northbrook in 1875. A year later Lord Salisbury,
who seldom minced Ms words, declared that " the
interests of India imperatively required the timely
removal of a tax which was at once wrong in
principle, injurious in its practical effect, and self-
destructive in its operation/'1 If it had been
self-destructive in its operation, it could hardly
have been injurious in its practical effect. But
any stick will do to beat a dog with, and the
Indian cotton duties, as levied in 1876, were clearly
bad. The government of India from Downing
Street was regarded by the Cabinet of those days
as a fundamental doctrine, and Lord Lytton
recognised that he had no discretion except in
choosing the most appropriate time for carrying
out the order of his superiors against the views
of his own Council. He was, however, himself
a Free Trader, and had no personal difficulty in
obedience. The House of Commons supported
Lord Salisbury, and unanimously voted that "the
duties now levied upon cotton manufactures im-
ported into India, being protective in their nature,
are contrary to sound commercial policy, and ought
to be repealed without delay so soon as the
financial condition of India will admit." Lord
Cranbrook took the same view as Lord Salisbury,
and dwelt in a truly Cobdenite spirit upon the

1 Lord Lytton's Indian Administration, p. 476.